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RFD: 
WHERE IT ALL 
BECAN... 


Maryland rural carrier follows route 
where first county-wide service was 


established. 


T he nation’s first county-wide 
rural free delivery service 
sprang to life with a squeal 
in 1899 when a Carroll County, 
MD, resident inaugurated it with 
the mailing of a greased pig. 

Edwin W. Shriver, the carrier 
who made the first-day run, slap- 
ped 42-cents postage on the pig's 
rump at the urging of a farmer 
who wanted his gift delivered to a 
friend three miles down the road. 

Though all traces of that “first- 
day cover” soon vanished, the 
legend lives on in Carroll County 
where residents cherish their an- 
cestors’ historic role in developing 
rural delivery service. 

Nearby West Virginia, however, 
holds the distinction of being the 











first state in the nation to institute 
rural delivery on a regular basis. 
The service was born there on an 
October morning in 1896, when 
five carriers left the Charles Town, 
Uvilla and Halltown Post Offices 
with packets of letters for area 
farmers. 

Until then, the rural family’s 
only link with the outside ‘world 
had been an infrequent journey to 
the post office. Since these trips 
often entailed a full day's travel, a 
farmer might delay picking up mail 
for weeks or even months until the 
trip could be coupled with a run 
for supplies. 

Though the earliest routes were 
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experimental, rural mail service 
soon developed an enthusiastic 
following. Having sampled what 
mail delivery could mean, turn-of- 
the-century farmers clamored for 
the service on a permanent basis. 
And they got it. Within a decade, 
the new service was entrenched 
throughout the nation. The service 
catalyzed social and cultural 
change in rural America. Coupled 
with its offspring, parcel post, it 
gave rural Americans an intox- 
icating taste of life as it could and 
would be with a national com- 
munication network accessible to 


all. 
Rural delivery brought farm 


families food, tobacco, dry goods, 
drugs and all manner of goods that 
were otherwise difficult to get. 
And in the process, it helped mer- 
chants such as Sears, Roebuck and 
Company—which went into the 
mail order business in 1888—grow 
and prosper. In 1897 (after a single 
year of limited rural delivery ser- 
vice), Sears boasted of selling four 
suits and a watch every minute, a 
buggy every 10 minutes, and a 
revolver every two minutes. 
Newspaper publishers also 
welcomed a service that put their 
product within reach of nearly 
every rural family in the nation. 
Farmers eagerly subscribed to these 
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publications for general news and 
market quotations essential to their 
work. 


When the Post Office Depart- 
ment had to turn down hundreds 
of petitions for the popular new 
service because of poor roadways, 
local governments got involved. In 
one county in Indiana, for exam- 
ple, local people chipped in $2,600 
of their own money to grade and 
gravel a road so they could qualify 
for rural delivery. Thus, another 
by-product of the service was ex- 
pansion of the nation’s road and 
highway system. 

Today, the tradition lives on 
among the men and women who 
are the backbone of the nation’s 


rural delivery system. Donald 
Crowl, for example, has traveled a 
rural route for more than 25 years 
in Carroli County, where it all 
began. 

Crowl, 64, joined the Postal Ser- 
vice 41 years ago as a rural carrier. 
He spent 15 of those years, how- 
ever, on a city route in the county 
seat of Westminster, where he was 
born and still lives. 

“In the old days,” he explains, 
“being a rural carrier was a 
political job, and when | lost it I 
became a city carrier.” He later 
returned to the rural route he 
prefers. 

Crowl doesn’t like driving 
(although he has a spotless safetv 


Donald Crow! shares a tradition of service 
with his counterparts from a bygone era 
shown on the steps of the Martinsburg, 
WV, Post Office 











record), but he loves to recount 
the history of his 42.1 mile, 
563-stop route. 

In earlier times, Carroll County 
residents were served by “post of- 
fices on wheels.” The horse-drawn 
wagons were 12 feet long, painted 
blue with black trimming, and 
their running gear was yellow with 
red stripes. Inside were counters, 
drawers and letter boxes—16 large 
ones in the back and 42 small ones 
in the front. 

Crowl now travels his route in a 
motorized post office on wheels, a 
1967 Chevrolet. He works the two- 
bundle system, matching letters for 
customers with the magazines and 
circulars he assembles separately. 
He prefers to work this way be- 
cause, as he says, “If I had a right- 
hand drive, I'd have to keep 
reaching across my body.” 

Crowl observes that the “per- 
sonal touch” is diminishing as 
more people move into the area, 
many from Baltimore 30 miles 
away. Still, he finds some of the 


old country atmosphere remaining. 
When Crow! gets stuck in the mud 
he is likely to look up and see “a 
bunch of people” moving toward 
him to help pull him out of the 
mire. 


Crowl counts himself among the 
country folk in the area. After he 
puts in a full day’s work as a car- 
rier, he often runs a tractor on the 
230-acre farm he and his brother 
own and operate. They keep some 
40 to 50 head of beef cattle and 
grow corn, wheat and hay. “The 
farm,” says Crowl, “is the only 
place I can go and be so content.” 

The carrier is proud of the fact 


that he has never taken a day of 
sick leave. “I keep a-goin’,” he 
adds. “I’m of that type.” 

And though he has never de- 
livered mail in a horse and buggy 
like his Carroll County predecess- 
ors back at the turn of the century, 
he did use a horse once— many 
years ago—in the face of weather 
so foul no car could get through 
it. a —Barbara Moldauer 


Rural free delivery put country people in touch with the world and its goods 
Bottom photo: Rural carriers in Waynesboro, VA, had plenty of ‘‘outsides”’ to 


deliver on the day before Christmas 














on your hometown and 

take your best shot at win- 
ning our first Postal Life photo 
competition. 

Show us the place where you 
live and what makes it different or 
special for you. Is it the people in 
your city, town or community that 
capture its spirit? Or a single per- 
son? An empty street or a packed 
highway? A park bench, a bridge 
or a pigeon in flight? Give us an 
image that will help us know your 
town as you do. 

With three categories—(1) black 
and white, (2) color and (3) in- 
stant photos or snapshots—all 
employees who shoot photos for 
fun or profit have a chance at win- 
ning. 

Contest winners will snap up a 
prize and see their photography 
displayed in the pages of a future 
issue of Postal Life. 

Prizes for first-place winners in 
each category are one-half ounce 
gold medallions—the Willa Cather 
commemorative minted by the 


I oad up your camera, focus 


oc 
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U.S. Treasury and recently with- 
drawn from sale in post offices. 
Second- and third-place winners 
will receive gift certificates of $100 
and $75, respectively, to the direct 
mail order catalog of their choice. 

In addition, honorable mention 
photos may be selected in each 
category for special recognition. 

To put you in the right frame of 
mind, here are the rules: 

1. Only Postal Service employ- 
ees are eligible to compete. All 
work submitted must be done on 
the employee’s own time—“off the 
clock.” 

2. The Postal Service will have 
the right to reprint any photo in its 
employee publications without 
payment. 

3. Separate self-addressed, 
stamped envelopes must be fur- 
nished for each entry that con- 
testants wish returned. Postal Life 
cannot accept responsibility for 
loss or damage of entries, although 
all reasonable care will be taken 
with them. 

4. Categories: Black-and-white 


o for the gold! 


prints: Glossy or matte finished 
prints no smaller than 5”x7” and 
no larger than 11”x14”. Color 
photographs: 35mm transparencies 
(slides), glossy or matte finished 
prints no smaller than 4”x4” and 
no larger than 11”x14” inches. In- 
stant shots or snapshots: Photos 
shot with Polaroid or Kodak self- 
developing films or with fixed-lens 
cameras such as Instamatics. 

5. Contestants may submit up to 
three entries in each category. 

6. Each entry must be marked 
on the back with the contestant’s 
name and the facility where he or 
she works. 

7. All entries must be received 
no later than 5 p.m. October 15, 
1982. 

8. Washington, DC, Headquar- 
ters employees will not be eligible 
to compete. 

9. Entries must be sent to: Postal 
Life Photo Contest, Room 10923, 
USPS Headquarters, Washington, 
DC 20260-3100. 8 






































Federal Express presented an unfair image of the USPS on national television. 
(@F-Tala'- me om anlole>mtat-lamere)anle)t-liata 


of truth buried in the 

Federal Express advertise- 
ment this spring that played on the 
image of postal workers as lazy 
and discourteous. 

Unfortunately, there are postal 
customers who have on occasion 
not been treated with the courtesy 
they deserve. They've spread the 
word—and with it the perception 
that we don’t care about providing 
good service. 

We know that’s not so. Never- 
theless, it is the source of some 
disagreement with our assertion 
that the advertisement is unfair 
and untrue. More than a few let- 
ters we received commenting on 


: ike it or not, there's a grain 


the ad contained the adage, “The 
truth hurts.” 

Can we change that perception? 
Advertising Age, the magazine for 
people in the advertising business, 
thinks we can and suggests just 
how we go about doing it in a re- 
cent editorial. The editors wrote: 
“Maybe the Postal Service re- 
sponse should be something like 
this: ‘That's a scurrilous portrayal 
of our workers; we resent it; we 
reject it. At the same time, we 
understand that such a portrayal 
becomes possible only because the 
[advertising] agency knows that it 
is a popular perception. If the 
public had a more positive image 
of its postal delivery system, we all 
know that the Federal spot would 
have no credibility. In fact, this 
spot would never have been 


created, let alone aired on TV. So, 
inspired by this incident, we are 
redoubling our efforts to change 
the public perception. We're going 
to do a job for the public that will 
cause every ad agency to think 
twice before they again try to 
make us the patsy in a campaign.’ 

“If the Federal TV spot foste?s 
that kind of ‘revenge,’ then 
everyone will have benefited from 
the commercial, not just Federal 
Express.” 

Advertising Age is right: Doing 
the job well is our best response. @ 

William F. Bolger 


FOOT 


Some veteran letter 
how to take care 


etter carriers 
i: walk thou- 


sands of miles every 

year, covering more 

distance annually 

than some people 

will in a lifetime. 

How do they get so 

much mileage out of 

their feet? Postal Life put 

that question to several veteran 

carriers around the country, asking 
them to share secrets of proper 

foot care with our readers. 

As it turns out, most of the 
long-time walkers describe simple 
and consistent rituals, often in- 
volving nothing more complicated 
than a daily foot bath and proper 
foot gear. But they are convinced 
that regular attention to these 
details adds up to a big difference 
in the way their feet function. 

Edward Bontor, 64, who walks 
about two miles a day on his park- 
and-loop route in Hempstead, NY, 
recently found new reason to treat 
his feet with respect. Hospitalized 
because of a blood clot, he was 
told that walking would help speed 
his recovery and improve his cir- 
culation. “Walking has not only 
been my bread and butter for 18 
years,” he says, “now it seems it's 
just what the doctor ordered.” 

Bontor keeps two pairs of good 
quality walking shoes on hand and 
rotates them daily; he adds a touch 
of polish after each wearing to give 
the shoes pliability and make them 
look good. Banlon hose, zippered 
overshoes and a pair of warm, 
lined boots for cold and snowy 


weather complete his foot ward- 
robe. And because his feet have 
been good to him, Bontor does 
another nice thing for them: At the 
end of each day, he gives them a 
good soak in warm, soapy water. 

Paul Beauchemin, a 33-year-old 
letter carrier in the Manchester, 
NH, Post Office, figures he walks 
eight miles a day, or about 1,920 
miles a year on his park-and-loop 
route of door-to-door deliveries (he 
has no curbside drops). His shoes 
have good ankle support and 
cushioned insoles that protect the 
arches. 

Preventive measures are high on 
Beauchemin’s list. He wears knee- 
high, cotton support hose, bathes 
his feet in an Epsom salts solution 
and sprinkles antiseptic foot 
powder in his shoes each day. He 
also believes his overall physical 
condition affects the health of his 
feet. That’s why he supplements 
on-the-job walking with off-duty 
bicycling and waterskiing. 

Beauchemin is glad to pass along 
a bit of advice about choosing 
shoes: “Almost everyone knows 
you shouldn't wear shoes that are 
too narrow, but too-wide shoes are 
just as bad. I found out the hard 
way with a blister on my foot.” 

During the two-and-a-half years 
Gail Hutton has walked the eight 
miles of her park-and-loop route in 
Hammond, IN, she has learned to 
cope with many minor annoy- 
ances. She applies Band-Aids to 
blisters, pumice stone to callouses 
and slathers on dry-skin lotion 
after a daily foot bath. As for 





NOTES 


carriers furnish tips on 
of your tootsies. 


corns, Hutton finds that larger 
shoes help. She wears light cotton 
socks in summer and, because she 
is allergic to wool, wool socks 
over cotton ones in winter. 

Audrey Simpson says that dur- 
ing the 12 years she has been a 
carrier at the Hammond Post Of- 
fice she has learned to appreciate 
the restorative qualities of a 
soothing foot bath—and she 
swears by Vaseline for combating 
skin dryness. She also is a believer 
in the proverbial ounce of preven- 
tion. Arch supports, support hose 
and antiseptic foot powder are her 
staples. For overall physical ton- 
ing, she attends regular exercise 
classes. 

Robert Woerpel, now manager 
of Stations and Branch Operations 
in the Hammond Post Office, 
learned a lot about feet during his 
17 years as a letter carrier in that 
office. Fresh from service in the 
Army, he started walking his first 
route with a bad foot condition. 

“I thought it was ‘jungle rot,’” he 
says, “but the doctor treated me 
for an allergy. Whatever it was, he 
helped me get over it and taught 
me the value of keeping my shoes 
dry. I would air them on the back 
porch railing as soon as I got home 
and wear another pair the next 
day.” 

That was in good weather. Wet 
weather was another story. “You 
could start out in the morning 
dressed for rain,” he says, “and 
find yourself tramping around half 
the day in the sunshine with rub- 
bers on your feet.” To avoid wear- 


ing overshoes, he 

started treating his 

regular shoes with 

a waterproofing oil. 

That was fairly 
satisfactory but time 
consuming, so he 

tried a new silicone 
spray—a mistake: “It 

was so toxic, I almost 
passed out from the fumes 
when I opened my locker door.” 

Woerpel claims he gave up his 
next waterproofing experi- 
ment—bear grease—because it at- 
tracted a following of cats and 
dogs. He reverted to an old hikers’ 
standby—neat's foot oil—which he 
now recommends. 

Once carriers build up a shoe 
wardrobe, they don’t need to 
spend as much on shoes each year, 
according to Woerpel; they need 
only replace them as they wear 
out. He also notes that attention to 
foot care pays off in the long run. 
In his career he has known only 
one carrier who needed the ser- 
vices of a foot doctor. 

Irvin F. Hermann, M.D., the 
Postal Service’s National Medical 
Director, endorses the foot-care 
techniques these carriers advocate, 
and adds another thought: Keeping 
an eye on the scale can help your 
feet. “It's important to remember 
that excess weight places an undue 
burden on weight-bearing joints 
and ultimately the feet,” he says. 
“Fortunately, weight is another 
factor that can be controlled by 
most individuals.” @ 

—Catherine Courtney 

















OUTSTANDING! 


Spirit, courage, determination—you 
name it, they’ve got it. 


hen Quincy Springs 

returned to work on 

crutches after a car crash in 
1977, his colleagues welcomed him 
back as “a walking example of 
pride.” 

Of course, that’s how they had 
always viewed him. 

Springs, because of a birth 
defect, has never walked without 
the aid of crutches and artificial 
legs. 

Yet, in his 10 years at the 
Northern Virginia Sectional Center 
in Merrifield, VA, the 30-year-old 
postal clerk has only once re- 
quested “special consideration.” 
“Don’t take me off the rolls,” he 
asked in 1976, after an automobile 
ran a red light, hit his specially 
equipped car and put him in the 
hospital with critical injuries. “T’ll 
be back,” he promised. 

A year later, Springs came back. 
In June, he was named the Postal 
Service’s Outstanding Handicapped 
Employee of 1982. 

At the 16th Annual Handicap- 
ped Awards luncheon in Wash- 
ington, the nearly 400 people in 
the banquet hall spontaneously 











Handicapped Quincy Springs (left 
and above) is a man to look up to, 
and Quincy Louis Alexander 
Springs IV, aged 22 months, is 
delighted to do so. 


Photographs by Patrick S. McCabe 


rose from their chairs when his 
name was announced. Their ap- 
plause lasted long after he had 
reached the podium. 

During a slide presentation that 





featured each of the six nominees 
for the national honor—one from 
each region and one from Head- 
quarters—the audience had heard a 
list of Springs’ accomplishments at 
work and in his community. 

Since joining the Postal Service 
in 1972, he has been a distribution 
clerk, procurement clerk and 
general clerk in Claims and Inquiry 
and has done part-time weekend 
work in the tour superintendent's 
office. His communications skills 
led to his appointment as an ad 
hoc Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity counselor; he has also served 
as a member of the regional EEO 
Programs Evaluation team. 

Springs mastered the art of sign 
language to communicate better 
with hearing-impaired employees. 
During his career, he has earned 
an Outstanding Performance 
Award, a Letter of Commendation 
and a Special Achievement Award. 

A black belt in karate, Springs 
has taught self-defense to young- 
sters and supervised recreation 
programs in Brooklyn, NY, where 
he was born, and in Virginia, 
where he now lives. He has been 
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cited for his fund-raising efforts for 
the Fairfax County Community 
Action Program, and has assisted 
families in need with information 
and referrals for food, clothing, 
housing, medical aid, transporta- 
tion and financial assistance. 

The young father, who has at- 
tended college on a part-time and 
full-time basis while working, en- 
joys playing pool, photography, 
travel and reading during his spare 
time. 

Following are the other nomi- 
nees for the national award, each 
the “1982 Outstanding Handicap- 
ped Employee” for a region or 
Headquarters: 

Clayton Boisvert, an eight-year 
postal veteran, represented the 
Northeast Region. Boisvert became 
the manager of the Western branch 
of the Boston Post Office in June. 
Earlier, the 37-year-old veteran 
was a clerk in the Dedham, MA, 
Post Office where he handled time 
and attendance, personnel actions 
and second-class mailings. A 
native of Tennessee, he was para- 
lyzed in 1966 when his plane 
crashed while he was serving with 
a Navy air group in the western 
Pacific. Boisvert and his wife, 
Carol, have one son, Judson. 

e Charles Schlichting, a 34-year- 
old supervisor of Mails in St. Paul, 
MN, represented the Central 
Region. Born with deformities of 
both hands and one arm, 
Schlichting joined the Postai Ser- 
vice in 1967 as a distribution clerk. 
He handled all aspects of mail pro- 
cessing, including manual distribu- 
tion of letter mail, parcels and 
sacks. The winner of several sug- 
gestion awards, Schlichting was 
frequently detailed as a supervisor 


Born without the ability to hear, Raul 
Maldonado, of the New York Postal Data 
Center, has nonetheless become a skillful 
communicator. Former clerk Charles 
Schlichting worked in all areas of mail pro- 
cessing before his appointment as 
superintendent of Mails in the St. Paul, 
MN, Sectional Center Facility. 


before promotion to his current 
position. He and his wife, Janel, 
have two daughters. 

@ Michael Essl, an automotive 
mechanic in the Houston Vehicle 
Maintenance Facility, represented 
the Southern Region. Born in Penn- 
sylvania, Ess] entered the Postal 
Service in 1977 as an automotive 
painter in the Philadelphia Vehicle 
Maintenance Facility and trans- 
ferred to Houston in 1981. Later 
that year, he was selected to attend 
an automotive electrical course at 
the USPS Technical Training 
Center in Norman, OK, and finish- 
ed at the top of his class. The 
30-year-old, who was born with 
deformed arms and hands, former- 
ly worked as a mechanic for an 
automobile racing team. He and 
his wife, Arlene, have two sons. 

e Ernest Westman, a 35-year-old 
distribution clerk in the National 
City, CA, Post Office, represented 
the Western Region. While serving 
as a Marine in South Vietnam, 
Westman was severely wounded 
by an electronically detonated 
mine, small arms and automatic 
weapons during an ambush. 
Despite 22 operations in the next 
11 months and extensive rehabilita- 
tion, he was still classified as 100 
percent disabled when the hospital 
released him in 1968. Nevertheless, 
Westman enrolled in college, earn- 
ing a bachelor’s degree with honors 
from Northeastern Illinois Univer- 
sity and a master’s degree from the 
University of San Diego, where he 
was named outstanding graduate 
student of the year. Since joining 
the Postal Service in 1979, his 
duties at the National City Post 
Office have included unloading 
trucks, dumping sacks and pulling 
mail. He was recently detailed as 
acting superintendent of window 
services at the facility's Lincoln 
Hills branch. Westman and his 
wife, Mary, have a daughter and 
two sons. 

e Raul Maldonado, 51, a senior 





computer systems analyst at the 
New York Postal Data Center, 
represented Headquarters. Born 
without the ability to hear or 
speak, Maldonado joined the 
Postal Service in 1954 as a 
tabulating machine operator. He 
has earned 10 promotions since 
that time. In his present position, 
as team leader, he provides 
guidance on determining and 
fulfilling management information 
needs. He communicates effectively 
through lip reading, sign language 
and the written word. He has 
received several Certificates of 
Achievement and letters of ap- 
preciation and commendation. He 
and his wife, Anne, have one son. 
During the June awards 
ceremony, Postmaster General 
William F. Bolger noted that the 
Postal Service is rightfully proud 
of its record of hiring severely 
handicapped individuals through 
its special placement program. He 
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added that the adoption last 
December of a more comprehen- 
sive program puts the USPS “on 
the threshold of a new horizon of 
affirmative action for everyone.” 
—Andrea Nellius 


Michael Ess, left, is as effective at keep- 
ing motorcycles, stereo components and 
racing cars in good shape as he is at ser- 
vicing postal vehicles in Houston, TX. Viet- 
nam veteran Ernest Westman refused to 
accept a military hospital's classification 
of him as 100 percent disabled and joined 
the National City, CA, Post Office as a 
clerk in 1979 

Photograph by Tom Chin 








Clayton Boisvert became known as the 
“answer man’ around the Dedham, MA, 
Post Office where he started as a clerk in 
1974. in June he was named manager of 
the Boston Post Office's Western Branch 
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dogs and letter carriers are 

the rule—but the exceptions 
can hurt. And last year there were 
some 5,700 exceptions. 

That's why letter carriers are not 
required to make delivery to an 
address where a dog on the 
premises appears menacing...and 
why postal managers will take 
even stronger measures if dog 
owners won't provide for carriers’ 
safety. 

On the other hand, many of the 
dog bites reported occur in situa- 
tions where the pet seemingly 
posed no threat to our employees. 
In these situations it’s vital to 
know the best way to handle close 
encounters of the canine kind. 

The knowledge can pay off for 
you, too, if you display it in our 
Postal Life Dog Bite Prevention 
Contest. A correct entry could win 
you a gift certificate for the direct 
mail order catalog of your choice. 
Eight contestants will win cer- 
tificates for $50 each. Correct 
answers and the names and photos 
of the winners will appear in the 
September/October issue of Postal 
Life. Rules: (1) All Postal Service 
employees are eligible, except 
employees in Headquarters in 
Washington, DC. (2) All entrants 
must complete the entry coupon __ 
and enclose the entire page in their 
entry envelope. (3) All entries 
become the property of the U.S. 
ae - Postal Service; none can be return- 

va = — ; ed or acknowledged. (4) Entries 
0A ae must be mailed to Dog Bite 


t riendly encounters between 





U.S. Postal Service, Washington, 
DC 20260-3100. (Note: Entries ad- 
t, a dressed otherwise will be declared 
ae ineligible.) (5)Entries must be 
postmarked before midnight, 
September 1, 1982, to be eligible. @ 
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DOG BITE CONTEST ENTRY FORM 





1 If a dog is sleeping in the side 
yard, you should quietly slip 
up to the front door to make your 
delivery so that you don’t disturb 
the dog. 


TRUE FALSE 


9 Turning away and quickly 
retreating from a snarling dog 
will assure the dog that you mean 
no harm and will probably prevent 
a painful bite. 


TRUE FALSE 





3 A good idea is to always carry 
dog biscuits with you on the 


route so that you can befriend the 
over-protective dog. 


TRUE 


Many dog bites occur as a 
result of a dog's instinct to pro- 
tect his owner's premises. 





5s that you don't leave it 
“back at the station” you 
should secure the container of 
animal repellent to your mail cart 
or vehicle dashboard. 


TRUE FALSE 


a Dogs will attack only when 
they are threatened or 


challenged by the carrier. 





2 Dogs always make their in- 
tentions known by barking or 


growling before attacking someone. 


TRUE FALSE 


4 Carriers need not be concerned 
about being attacked if the 
family dog is confined behind a 
closed screen door or storm door. 


TRUE FALSE 








4 It is a good idea to spray each 
of the larger dogs along your 
route at least once with animal 
repellent to let them know they 
don’t stand a chance if they attempt 
to bite you. 


TRUE FALSE 





Talking softly to a dog while 
trying to pet him will often 


make him realize that you are a 
friend rather than an intruder. 


TRUE FALSE 








NAME 





HOME ADDRESS 





CITY 





HOME TELEPHONE NUMBER (include area code) 





JOB TITLE FACILITY WHERE EMPLOYED 
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Over the years, William 
Hopping's railroad ex- 
travaganza has turned his 
basement into a local at- 
traction and raised $30,000 
for the Madison, NJ, YMCA 
His dad, William Hopping 
Sr., is also a train buff 
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His miniature locomotives run to 
money for the Madison, NJ, YMCA. 


t's show time for the 

Madison Central model 

railroad: As the Powhatan 
Arrow chugs along a maze of 
tracks to the strains of a pop tune, 
“401 West,” other passenger and 
freight trains take off on a 
90-minute run over bridges and 
through tunnels, making their way 
from town to town. Train lights 
twinkle throughout the “night” 
scene and “daytime” brings a 
realistic thunderstorm. 

The show’s producer, William 
Hopping, a 30-year employee at 
the Madison, NJ, Post Office, has 
been interested in railroading for 
42 years—since he received his first 
model train at age four. At 18, he 
began working for the post office 
as a dispatch clerk and signed on 
for an extra job, clerking three 
hours a day for the Railway Post 
Office. “In fact, everything around 
here seems related to railroads,” he 
says. “Even the YMCA is housed 
in an old Lackawanna freight sta- 
tion which was built in 1918.” 

Hopping has produced the 
model railroad show in his home 
for 23 years, donating box office 
receipts to the Madison YMCA. 


Helping him are his wife, Eileen, 
program director, and a committee 
of train buffs. He adds new equip- 
ment each year and is especially 
proud of the miniature railroad 
signals and a traffic light that 
changes from green to yellow and 
red. He is also proud that he has 
been able to raise more than 
$30,000 for the “Y” since 1965, 
when he started charging admis- 
sion. “That's a lot of kids at 50 
cents a ticket.” 

The Powhatan Arrow, the star 
of the show, is a model of the 
Norfolk and Western's famed 
passenger train named after a 
Virginia tribe of Indians. With 
streamlined coaches, dining and 
observation cars, it once operated 
between Norfolk and Cincinnati, 
rolling along at high speed on the 
flatlands of Eastern Virginia and 
climbing 100 miles of track along 
the Appalachian Mountains. “It 
was unusual in that it was 
powered by a steam locomotive 
long after most American railroads 
converted to diesel engines,” he 
says. “The railroad built its last 
steam engine in 1950." 





AROUND THE WORLD 
In SO STATES 


s many a postmark collector 
A= tell you, you don’t have 
to go abroad to visit The 
Old Country. 

The Old Country is a post office 
in Virginia, near Williamsburg. 

And en route there, one might 
care to visit Java, Syria, Holland, 
Jamaica and Lebanon, also in 
Virginia. 

Holland can be found in 10 
other states, Lebanon in nine 
others and Jamaica in two 
others—New York and Iowa. 

Postmarks with the names of 
countries all over the world 
abound throughout America. 

One needn't go South of the 
Border (SC) to visit Mexico (IN, 
ME, MO, NY, or PA); Cuba (AK, 
IL, KS, MO, NM, NY, OH); Brazil 
(IN); Panama (IL, IN, IA, ME, NE, 
NY); Chili (WI); Trinidad (CO and 
TX); Peru (IL, IN, LA, ME, NE, 
NY, VT); Bolivia (NC); or 
Grenada (CA). 

Nor must one go to the Orient 
(IL, LA, ME, NY, OH, SD, WA) to 
find China (ME and TX) or Korea 
(KY). 

These and postmarks of many 
other American communities are 
among the prized possessions of a 


unique brand of philatelic collec- 
tors whose pastime combines a 
rewarding hobby with an apprecia- 
tion of geography. 

There's a Scandinavia in Wis- 
consin, but one can find Norway 
in South Carolina, lowa, Oregon, 
Kansas, Maine and Michigan, and 
Finland in Minnesota. Denmark is 
in South Carolina, lowa, Maine, 
New York, Tennessee and Wiscon- 
sin; Belgium is in Wisconsin; 
Bavaria in Kansas; Luxemburg in 
Iowa; Transylvania in Louisiana; 
and Bohemia in New York. 

England is in Arkansas; Scotland 
in Arkansas, Texas, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland; Ireland in 
Indiana and West Virginia; and 
Wales in Massachusetts. 

There's a Russia in Ohio, a 
Siberia in Indiana and a Poland in 
Indiana, Maine and Ohio. 

As to Middle Eastern namesakes, 
one can find Egypt in Arkansas, 
Kentucky and Texas; Jordan in 
Arkansas, Minnesota and West 


expr, 
? dun ye’ 


Virginia; Palestine in Arkansas, Il- 
linois and Texas; Persia in Iowa; 
and Turkey and Sudan in Texas. 

Texas has an Italy, and Nebra- 
ska and North Dakota each has a 
Crete; you'll find a Macedonia in 
Illinois and Iowa; a Malta in 
Idaho, Illinois, Montana and Ohio; 
a Morocco in Indiana; and a 
Gibralter in Michigan. 

It is not known when the hobby 
of postmark collecting began, but 
it is widespread today, with as 
many varieties as there are collec- 
tors. While some people collect 
postmarks of the names of coun- 
tries, others collect those with 
special meanings of a different 
nature. 

For example, many send for a 
Christmas, FL, postmark during 
the yuletide season, a Valentine, 
TX, postmark in February; a Col- 
umbus, GA, or OH, cancellation 
on Columbus Day, etc. 

Or a collector may concentrate 
on unusual names, such as Eek, 
AK, Truth-or-Consequences, NM, 
or Zap, ND. 

The field is limitless. All one 
needs to get started is access to a 
copy of the latest ZIP Code 
Directory. @ 








[° recognition of letter carriers’ unique presence in our 
nation’s neighborhoods, the Postal Service and the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers are encouraging par- 
ticipation in the Carrier Alert program. 

Postmaster General William F. Bolger and NALC Presi- 
dent Vincent R. Sombrotto signed a statement of support 
for the all-volunteer program July 29 in Washington, DC. 

Sponsored by local social service agencies, the pro- 
gram registers homebound, handicapped and elderly 
customers who wish to participate. Carriers, in performing 
their rounds, watch these addresses for an accumulation 
of mail that might signify a sudden illness or accident. 
They report such situations to the sponsoring agency 
through locally developed procedures. 

‘(The program] is a natural extension of the care which 
individual letter carriers traditionally have exhibited for 
their customers—not just in the delivery of their mail—but 
in genuine concern for their well-being,’’ the joint 
USPS/NALC statement noted. 

Bolger and Sombrotto urged postmasters and local 
NALC officials to work together in developing a plan of ac- 
tion to support Carrier Alert efforts. 

Participants at the signing ceremony also included 
American Red Cross President George M. Elsey, United 
Way of America Senior Vice President Hamp Coley, and 
David A. Rust, Deputy Commissioner of the Administration 
on Aging, Department of Health and Human Services. 


f you would like to spend your Labor Day weekend 

teeing off at the 38th National Postal Golf Tournament, 
contact Jack R. Cimino, 22698 Bermuda Way, Boca 
Raton, FL, 33433. This year's tournament will take place 
September 5-9 at Myrtle Beach, SC. It's sponsored by the 
National Postal Golf Association. 


ewspapers in Atlanta are giving the USPS the 

business—their business. Using direct mail, the 
publisher of the city’s two major dailies offers advertisers 
an opportunity to reach twice as many consumers as the 
publications alone. Since February, the firm has been 
preparing, presorting and mailing advertisements to 
households that do not receive either the Atlanta Journal 
or the Atlanta Constitution. 

Before deciding to launch the new venture, Atlanta 
Newspapers Inc. conducted careful studies, according to 
marketing manager Tony Webb. In a letter to Atlanta's 
postmaster, Richard |. Carleton, Webb noted the resuits of 
the studies: ‘‘Our research...indicates that the USPS pro- 
vides an excellent and reliable delivery service at an afford- 
able cost. Coming from a firm that also prides itself on 
offering a quality delivery service, | think you'll agree that 
our program is a significant vote of confidence for the 
Postal Service.”’ 


t's official: ‘‘Lockboxes"’ are out and ‘‘post office 

boxes’’ are in. Only the name has been changed—to 
describe more accurately the traditional service. Some 
customers, confusing the box they lease from the Postal 
Service with the box they could rent from a bank, were 
disappointed with what they got. All new manuals, 
brochures and other materials connected with post office 
box rentals will contain the proper term. 


fter an eight-month review, the Postal Service has 

dropped the idea of selling advertising space as a way 
of holding down postage rates. Not even the highest 
estimate of revenue from such sales would cut the cost of 
First-Class postage by anything close to a penny, the 
investigation showed. 

On the other hand, displaying commercial ads on postal 
vehicles, collection boxes, philatelic items and in lobbies 
would present multiple problems. 

For example, a majority of the people who commented 
on the idea favored it—but only if the Postal Service 
guaranteed that advertising materials would meet stan- 
dards of good taste. Mentioned as objectionable were ads 
for alcohol, tobacco and personal products, along with 
political and religious messages. Thus, some people would 
expect the Postal Service to safeguard their neighbor- 
hoods from offensive advertising and others would surely 
object to a federal agency acting as a censor. 

In announcing its conclusions on the subject in June, 
the Postal Service cited other problems, including the cost 
of distributing and changing advertisements and the fact 
that the USPS would lose the space it currently uses to 
promote postal and other government services. Finally, 
the USPS noted that no potential advertising buyers ap- 
peared eager to purchase space; the only eagerness 
shown was by brokers who would sell the space for com- 
missions. 


pes employees spent nearly 5 million hours in training 
courses last year—the equivalent of 2,400 work years. 

Time spent in USPS courses rose from 4.15 million 
hours in fiscal year 1979 to 4.99 million in 1981. Fueling 
the increase was the large number of job-related courses 
that are now mandatory for employees in some job 
categories. They include Postal Employee Development 
Center courses on subjects such as safety, revenue pro- 
tection, distribution schemes, keyboard operation, the 
national workhour reporting system and injury compensa- 
tion. 

Coming on-line soon will be several programs related to 
increased use of automation: operation of the small bar 
code sorters, single-position letter-sorting machines, multi- 
position flat-sorting machines, optical character readers 
and channel sorters, and ZIP + 4. 








KEEPING POSTED continued 


W itnesses to forcible assaults on postal employees 

now have greater reason to aid in prosecuting the 
lawbreakers. Starting July 22, the USPS began offering a 
$1,000 reward for information leading to the arrest and 
conviction of people who assault postal employees en- 
gaged in (or because of) their official duties. 

At the same time, the USPS more than doubled the 
rewards for help in convicting persons of other postal 
crimes. Information on the robbery of a custodian of mail 
may result in a reward of $5,000 (or $10,000, if an 
employee's life is jeopardized); mailing of bombs or ex- 
plosives, $10,000; burglary of post office, $5,000; theft of 
mail, $1,000. In addition, the USPS offers a $1,000 reward 
for information regarding the mailing of poison, controlled 
substances or hazardous materials. 


W: can count on a lot of help in educating people about 
the value of the written word during this year’s 
National.Card and Letter-Writing Week, September 19-25. 

The National Council of Teachers of English, the 
National Art Education Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Elementary Schoo! Principals and the American 
Library Association will join us in urging people to ‘‘Lift 
Spirits—Write!”’ 

A stamp design project for students highlights this 
year’s activities—and may lead to the first U.S. postage 
stamp ever designed through a national school project. All 
students in grades kindergarten through 12 will be eligible 
to participate and post offices, schools and libraries will 
display their young people’s handiwork. 

Look for more information on National Card and Letter- 
Writing Week in the next issue of Postal Life. 


lerk Billie Jacks was unlocking the door at the Ross, 

OH, Post Office one recent morning when a portly cat 
darted in front of her and into the lobby. Jacks gave chase 
and was attempting to evict the ‘‘customer’’ when she 
noticed that the cat population in Ross was about to get 
some additions—and quickly. She and Postmaster Ruth 
Witte hurriedly set up a make-shift maternity ward in the 
bathroom, just in time for the first kitten. Then came three 
more. It was only natural that, by the time a grateful 
owner picked up the quintet the next day, the guests of 
the post office had been dubbed ‘‘ZIP + 4.”’ 


F our postal employees have first-hand proof that 
service with a smile pays: On the day she died in 
December 1980, former customer Alexina Haring willed 
the staff of Florida's Santa Maria Post Office a one-eighth 
share of her estate. 

“She came in and got her mail and was treated the 
same way as any other customer,’ says Postmaster Bill J. 
Campbell, one of Haring’s beneficiaries and a member of 
the tiny island community's postal staff for the last 12 
years. Clerk Eleanor Kern, who also received an in- 
heritance, recalls that the elderly, retired U.S. Navy officer 
preferred to pick up her mail through general delivery. 
“She didn’t want to rent a box because she had trouble 
working the combination,’’ says Kern. 

The two other beneficiaries of Haring's will have since 
left the Santa Maria office. Mary Standifer has transferred 
to another postal facility and Alleyne Pittman has retired. 

The four employees first learned about the bequest 
when each received a $1,500 check last December; they 
have been advised by the estate’s executors that addi- 
tional monies will be forthcoming. 


ore than a million youngsters are expected to 

discover the fun of stamp collecting this year through 
55,000 Benjamin Franklin Stamp Clubs in schools 
throughout the country. A community service program 
sponsored by the Postal Service, the clubs encourage 
elementary school students to learn about philately by col- 
lecting cancelled stamps. Stamps and philately are an en- 
joyable way for students to learn about their heritage and 
history. An estimated 22 million Americans currently enjoy 
stamp collecting as a hobby 


he same reporter who panned performance in the 
Houston Post Office last year went back for another 
look this May. This time, she liked what she saw. 

In a lengthy story given front-page play in a Sunday edi- 
tion, the Houston Post cataloged the evidence of postal 
progress in the fast growing city: waits of five to seven 
minutes as compared to waits of up to 60 minutes a year 
ago; spruced up lobbies with spanking new veriding equip- 
ment; a drop of nearly 50 percent in customer complaints; 
and 12,000 additional post office boxes slated for installa- 
tion this summer. 

But Houston's postal people aren't yet ready to rest on 
their laurels. They're committed to improving customer 
services even more and won't rest until they do, reports 
the Post. 





s the calypso band reaches 

/a\s frenzied tempo, Freddie 
Sands wriggles his slender 

body under a seven-inch-high lim- 
bo pole lined with broken bottles. 
His throat misses a wicked glass 
shard by less than an inch. With- 
out skipping a beat, he is under 
and up, dancing to the music of 
the islands, and the crowd goes 
wild. A few measures later, he will 
perform the same feat with fire. 

The 30-year-old mail handler, 
who works afternoons at Miami's 
General Mail Facility, performs 
regularly at local hotels, restaur- 
ants and cultural events. He has 
appeared nationally on the Mike 
Douglas television show and local- 
ly in advertisements for places to 
go and things to see. 

Sands began limbo dancing nine 
years ago when an uncle from the 
Bahamas came to Florida for a 
visit. “He was appalled that I 
hadn't learned limbo dancing,” 
says Sands. “It’s a family tradition. 
He said if I didn’t learn it he would 
disown me. Since | didn’t want to 
be an outcast, I let him teach me 
the basics.” 

It took five years of practice, 
though, before Sands felt good 
enough to put an act together and 
hired an agent. He sews colorful 
costumes himself and thinks up 
new dance variations. Playing with 




















fire is one of his specialties: Besides 
setting the limbo stick on fire, he 
performs a “fire eating” trick and 
juggles flaming metal plates. 

But as dangerous as his avoca- 
tion appears, Sands has never real- 
ly cut himself during the act—“‘just 
a scrape, once, and the audience 
didn’t know it.” And he has a 
perfect safety record at the postal 
facility where he has worked nine 
years. In fact, his worst moment 
on stage came when he had to 
make a lightening exit with a 
broken front zipper. Moments later 
he returned intact to the sound of 
thunderous applause. 

At one point during the perfor- 
mance, Sands invites the audience 
to join him onstage. Starting at 
shoulder height, the limbo stick is 
gradually lowered until no one is 
left who can go under without 
touching it. 

“Audiences are wonderful,” he 
says. “Once, a man and his wife 
got into a fight onstage. He was 
trying to imitate me with a glass 
on his head. When his wife spilled 
water on him trying to fill the 
glass, they began pounding on 
each other. But the crowd laughed 
them out of it.” 

According to legend, Sands says, 
limbo dancing originated in Africa. 
The pole represented the division 
between hell and heaven. If, after 











Or 


someone's death, the limbo dancer 
successfully executed a maneuver 
under the pole, the deceased was 
assured a safe arrival in heaven. 

Another story relates the 
ceremony to slavery. It was sup- 
posed to show how low one must 
bend under the bonds of oppres- 
sion to gain freedom. Now, limbo 
dancing is considered recreation 
and a friendly test of skills. 

Although born in the United 
States, Sands feels keenly his 
cultural ties to the Bahamas. He 
visits Nassau often and plans a trip 
to Freeport this year. His four 
children are learning the art of lim- 
bo dancing, and nine-year-old 
Frederick will be joining his father 
at one of the clubs soon, “just to 
get the feel of an audience.” 

“I'm glad now that my uncle 
took me in hand,” says Sands. 
“Limbo dancing is relaxing to me. 
It releases a flow of creativity. The 
extra money I make at the clubs is 
nice, too,” he adds, “but my job 
with the Postal Service makes it 
possible for me to perform at 
many benefit functions. 

“What interests me most is pre- 
serving our native customs—and 
helping my children get ready to 
hand the tradition down to the 
next generation.” @ 


—Catherine Courtney 


Miami mail handler 
keeps family 
tradition alive. 
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POSTAL PERSONALITIES 








hrough the generosity of a 

postal clerk, police in Warren, 
NJ, now have the means to rescue 
quickly accident victims trapped in 
wrecked Cars. 

Last fall, police in the township 
had to borrow a device called ‘‘the 
jaws of life’’ from a neighboring 
municipality to free a man trapped 
for more than an hour in a man- 
gled car. When John Langenbach, 
a distribution window clerk at the 
Plainfield, NJ, Post Office, read of 
the incident, he donated $5,300 of 











John Langenbach 


his savings for a smaller version of 
the rescue device, known as a Kin- 
man tool. 

“We selected the smaller tool 
for the police department because 
it will fit in the trunk of a patrol car 
and the vehicle’s battery can 
power the unit,’ says Langenbach. 
‘Police are usually the first to be 
summoned to the scene of an ac- 
cident and can make good use of 
such an instrument.” 

Langenbach, who suffers from 
epilepsy, says he feels that 





businesses and governments can 
be handicapped as well as in- 
dividuals. ‘'! like to think | helped 
the Warren police overcome their 
handicap,"’ he says. 

This is not the first time he has 
donated money to help others. 
Learning that a former Newark 
policeman with multiple sclerosis 
was confined to bed, he bought 
the man a $1,500 electronically 
adjustable bed. Another time he 
read about a European infant with 
cancer. Her family needed 
$20,000 to bring her to the United 
States for special care. ‘‘That 
brought tears to my eyes,’’ says 
Langenbach, ‘‘l thought, ‘What if 
that were my child?’ | donated 
$500 toward her treatment.” 

Epilepsy has not interfered with 
Langenbach’s work at the post of- 
fice, nor has it kept him from en- 
joying life. Recently, he partic- 
ipated in a wrestling match called 
the ‘‘Texas Death Hold”’ in which 
there is no referee and no holds 
barred until the pin is made. 

An avid skydiver, he is a life- 
time member of the U.S. 
Parachute Association and holds 
the USPA's Class D—‘‘expert’’— 
license. Langenbach practices 
free-fall photography during many 
of his frequent jumps from 
altitudes of up to 13,000 feet, and 
has taken part in skydiving 
demonstrations at public and 
private events. 

‘As for what handicapped peo- 
ple can do,”’ he says, ‘“‘the sky's 
the limit." 


igging up old music from its 
burial place in European li- 
braries is Thomas Martino’s gift 
to the music world. After his ex- 
pert editing, many baroque manu- 
scripts by little-known composers 
can now be played by modern mu- 














Thomas Martino 


sicians using modern instruments. 

In addition to this unusual 
hobby, Martino, a letter carrier at 
the Peekskill, NY, Post Office, pur- 
sues other musical interests in his 
off hours. Until recently he was a 
member of a chamber orchestra 
specializing in medieval and re- 
naissance music where he played 
an ancient, oboe-like instrument 
called a shawm. And a friend who 
recently wrote a saxophone sonata 
asked him to do the copywork for 
reproduction. Martino says he 
would like to have more time for 
this kind of work, but he is pre- 
sently very much involved playing 
the saxophone with a 16-piece 
jazz ensemble. 

Known as the “music man” 
around the post office, Martino's 
nickname is well-placed. He holds 
a bachelor's degree in music edu- 
cation and master's degree in 





music performance on the saxo- 
phone. After teaching music in 
Putnam Valley, NY, for two years, 
he left that post to spend another 
two years as a free lance musician 
before joining the Postal Service 
in 1973. 

Explaining his versatility, Martino 
says, ‘My fascination with edit- 
ing 18th century manuscripts may 
not seem compatible with playing 
jazz, but then | never expected to 
be a letter carrier either. | started 
out to be a high school band 
leader.” @& 


iz ernardine Harris is a designing 
woman with a practical turn of 
mind. Last June the 17-year postal 
veteran won third place in a 
fashion contest at the Los Angeles 
Hilton hotel with her entry of five 
original creations. The centerpiece 
of her collection was a wedding 
gown made of satin, lace and 
beads that can be converted to a 
pants suit. The prize was a feature 
article in Fashion News magazine. 
Harris, a mail handler in the Los 


Bernardine Harris 











Angeles Bulk Mail Center, holds an 
associate arts degree from the Los 
Angeles Trade Technical School. 

Her creations are in demand at 
local fashion shows, and 
Grapevine and Jet magazines have 
used her designs for layouts. A 
featured designer for M&M McFad- 
den Productions, her clients in- 
clude Barbara Stillman (whose 
husband produced Bonanza), and 
Hope Hearst of the publishing 
family. 

Harris’ mother and grandmother 
both worked many years for the 
Hearst family; Hove Hearst, 
recognizing an early flair for 
designing, became Bernardine's 
mentor. When Harris received her 
degree in 1965, she was invited for 
a week's visit to San Simeon Cas- 
tle as a graduation present. 

What does a designing woman 
wear on the job at the BMC? “On 
the job | wear sensible slacks and 
workman's shoes,"’ says Harris.@ 
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POSTMASTERS 

When an employee moves, please remind that per 

son to fill out PS form 1216 (Employee's Current 

Mailing Address) and to submit it to the personne 

office in the post office where he works, making 

certain the employee's Socia! Security Number and 

the office's finance number are included. Do not 

send change to address to Postal Life 
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On the cover: A rural carrier's shiny 
sedan was a welcome sight in the ‘30s. 
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